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FOR THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
THE LEGEND OF THE LAKE. 


There’s nought so monstrous but the human mind 

In some conditions may be brought to approve. 

Whoever stands to parley with temptation 
Does it to be overcome. [ Lillo’s Fatul Curiosity. 

Tuoven all parts of New-England are re- 
markable for beauty or sublimity of scenery, 
though the loveliness of champaigne landscapes 
is oftened heightened by the rugged grandeur 
of the mountain range, yet no portion of this fa- 
voured land combines every variety of natural 
charm in a more singular degree than the de- 
lightful town of B———-. Situated on the banks 
of the diminutive but beautiful Chicapee, which 
flows through the romantic lake of Damariscot 
ter, and surrounded by uplands that rise, in va- 
riegated forms, clothed with the richest verdure 
in the happier seasons, gladly toward the Hea 
ven, whose first light they catch, and whose la- 
test prolong, the lovely little village smiles, in 
its outward aspect, in gratitude to a beneficent 
Providence, and, from the interior of its abodes, 
sends forth the hymn of joy and the voice of 
praise. The snow-clad summit of Monadnock 
mountain is seen afar in the blue air of the north; 
the toppling crags of Mack’s Hill hang threat- 
ening over pastoral savannahs beautiful as the 
poet’s dreams of Arcadia; the expansive outlet 
of Damariscotter lies, gleaming in silvery beau- 
ty, along the vale of the highlands on the east ; 
and forests, intermingled with sunny glades, 
stretch far away in their majestic wildness to 
the south and west. The village of B——— 
has now become a place of importance on the 
great highway ; the seat of extensive business, 
the resort of opulent pleasurers, and the foun- 
tain whence flows many a stream to fertilize the 
fields of sef@nce and of literature. 

But. in the earlier days to which this tale re- 
fers, the beautiful plain, on which it stands, was 
surrounded only by a few scattered farm houses, 
which varied in architecture, according to the 
means, not the fancies, of the unaspiring occu- 
pants. Our staunch and high-minded forefathers 
were too intensely engaged in more important 
business than external decoration; they were 
far from being jealous of rival adornment while 
the liberties of their chosen refuge hung tremb- 
ling in the balance. Content merely with com- 





fort and competence, they displayed no fastidi- 
ous taste in the erection of their dwellings, well 
knowing that the weary stranger would always 
gladly exchange the beauty of appearance for 
the true welcome and solacing reality of the 
bountiful board. ‘Fhe curious in our antiquities 
will, even now, be gratified to behold two vene- 


rable mansions remaining in the town of B—— 

to bear testimony to the frugality, the fortitude, 

and the manly independence of cur fathers; and 

from the structure of these, he will he enabled 

| to judge of the general aspect of B us it 
was exhibited at the period which we have cho 
sen for the illustration of domestic treachery 
and the fatal triumph of the beguiler. 

At the northern extremity of the present town, 
on the lofty eastern bank of Damariscotter, em- 
bosomed in a majestic greys, stood the house of 
Colonel Montgomery. The extensive estates 
which he inherited from his ancestors it had 
been his pride to sacrifice to the liberty of his 
country, in the all-eventful war of the Revolu 
tion. But enough was left to give to his house 
and grounds, and every thing appertaining, a 
certain character of opulence which his less for- 
tunate neighbors wanted means to enjoy. Col. 
Montgomery had been accustomed, all his life, 
to the ‘good old English’ style of domestic enjoy- 
ment; and, perhaps, in all the country, there 
was not a dwelling better calculated for the a- 
bode of those whom cultivated minds and puri- 
fied affections had prepared for quiet rural plea- 
sures. But, after vainly searching for pleasure 
in lonely celibacy, not many years previous, the 
Colonel had wedded his affections to one who, 
in every respect, was a contrast to himself. She 
was young, gay, and thoughtless; he was ma- 
tured in life, grave, and meditative. She was 
profus@in every expenditure, which regarded 
her own personal convenience or adornment, 
but to the last degree penurious in every thing 
bearing the remotest relation to deeds of benefi- 
cence; he despised the luxuries of life while 
thousands lacked even the comforts. He was 
the very pattern of chivalric magnanimity ;— 
while, under cover of a gaiete de ceur, which 
never appeared to think or feel, she concealed 
passions stronger, more violent, and indiscrimi- 
nating, than the tornado in its wrath. Yet love, 
of all passions the least discriminative and the 
most absorbing. palliated all foibles and extenu- 
ated all defects, even while the heart sighed 
over the frequency of their occurrence. The 
affection of a soldier, like that of a poet, is not 
subject to change, when once bestowed ; faith- 
fulness and truth, vigilance and honesty of pur- 
pose, grow into his very nature, and he can as 
readily suppose it possible that calumny should 
tarnish his courage in the field, as that treache- 
ry should lurk beneath the bosom of her whom 
he has sworn to cherish and protect. Though 
Angelina, as month followed month, and years 
fled away, constantly displayed an unameliora 
ted perversity of mind, and apparently incorri- 
gible levity of heart, yet her much injured hus- 
band bore patiently with her caprices while off 
his duty, and forgot in the hurry of warfare, 
and the tumult of the battle, that, perhaps, the 
least anxiety for his life and welfare was felt in 
the sanctitude of his own abode. ‘Though grief 
could but weigh upon his spirit in moments of 
loneliness, yet imperious duties led bim often 
amid scenes too absorbing to admit of one fo- 
reign thought, and the happiness which was de- 
nied him at home, was fully bestowed bya pure 
conscience and an elevated morality. 

The war of the revolution closed, the armies 
disbanded, and thousands returned, like Cinci- 
natus, from the field of glory to the plough — 
But, even to such men as composed our septen- 




















nial battalions, the camp, like the theatre, is 
any thing but a school fur morals. Many who 
had engaged in warfare more from eupidity than 
principle, more from idleness than patriotism, 
when they could no longer sereen their enormi- 
ties behind the privileges of war, and riot in 
spoils,in hypocritical devotion to their country’s 
good, displayed at once their abandonment of 
all morality and their faithful knowledge of the 
worst parts of a soldier's life, by forsaking all 
honest industry, and, through different expe- 
dients, preying.en the community which they 
claimed to have protected. The disbanding of 
large armies is a fearful outpouring on society 
of its worst elements ; it is like the breaking -up 
of Alpine snows, and the terrible fall of avalan- 
ches among the glaciers. There are always re 
velry and rejoicing, and not unfrequently riot 
and plunder follow in their train) Hundreds 
are left witbout employment; let loose upon the 
world, their habits disordered, their feelings in- 
durated, their principles utterly tainted, and, 
reckless of character, they are ever ready to do 
a deed of blood to shun the alternative of la- 
bour or starvation. 

When the voice of our Great General pro 
claimed the freedom of America, and bade the 
heroic troops return to their families and friends, 
the enjoyment of their liberties, and the culti- 
vation of their lands, Col. Montgomery left the 
tent of the soldier for the downy couch of a hus- 
band; and, as he rode toward his secluded 
dwelling, happy in the thought that his wealth, 
his influence, his example, and his services, had 
somewhat contributed to the glorious consum- 
mation of American Independence, he looked 
forward to his home with devout aspiring and 
eager hope. However undeserving to fill such 
a heart as his, Angelina was beloved with deep 
and strong affection ; and he had just received 
from her a letter as demonstrative of anxious 
love and impatient expectation, as treachery 
could dictate, or hyprocrisy transctibe. She 
had been suffered, in her early youth, contrary 
to the practice of New-England parents, and 
common prudence alike, to study novels and ro 
mances until her very spirit was imbued with 
their delirious poison, and her heart prepared 
for any adventure which passion might suggest. 
She was not, therefore, defective in terms of.en- 
dearment, for her memory readily supplied 
what her heart could never have conceived.— 
The soldier reached his home, where he hoped 
to end his days in peace, and joyfully embrace 
the wife whom he had chosen to soothe his cares, 
and lead him gently down the valley of time.— 
Flattered by the honours he had received more 
than by the services which he had conferred, 
Angelina, ina crimson dress, (as emblematic of 
war,) threw her arms around him, called him 
her *“* dear hero,” her “right noble Paladin!” 
and begged and besougit that he would instant- 
ly give a banquet and a dance of rejoicing, for 
she was half dead with six months’ ennui, and 
her knight was famished and stiff with march- 
ing. 

« After the toils which I have encountered, 
would it not be well to defer our festival for a 
time, and in solitude enjoy the pleasures of our 
re-union, my dearest Angelina ?” 

«No, no, my immaculate Templar! solitude 
has no pleasure for me, I assure you Whe 


could bear, so well as | have dove, (be horribls 
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silence and frozen dreariness of this Siberia? I 
will not deoy that the world has abundant plea- 
sures, but they are not to be found in the bo- 
ding stillness of country life, nor, pardon me! in 
the glorious warlike tales of my knight without 
fear and without reproach. Nou, no! we must 
have a banquetting. 

Kar from being gifted in household oratory, 
Col. Montgomery was necessitated to aceede to 
the eager importunity of lis wife, and prepara 
tions were rapidly made for the approaching 
gala-day. Angelina moved amid the hurried 
array with an imperious levity of manner, and 
an exuberant alacrity of heart, which, at inter- 
vals, supplied the place of dormant passions, 
whose intense mahgnity, like that of the Cou 
nacouchic serpent, was concealed beneath a 
beautiful exterior. [tis nota human gift to read 
the secrets of the heart. ‘Thoughts, feelings, and 
propensities, lie hidden in the dark chambers of 
the spirit, ready to start from their slumbers at 
the faintest summons of interest or convenience. 
The beautiful placid face of Mrs. Montgomery 
would have detied even the skill of the renown 
éd Lavater; and it is much to be doubted if 
Gall or Spurzheim couid have detected other 
than amiable and virtuous dispositions in her 
phrenological organization. _All are the crea- 
tures of accident and habit—Had the fate of 
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Angelina thrown her iato contact with one less | 


noble, less sensitive, more vigilant and com- 
manding; or had an early and discriminating 
influence been exerted over her mind tn other 
years; perhaps her memoryhad not been stain- 
ed with so deep a dye; pues the atrocity of 
her deeds would have been averted, and her 
name accounted an honour to her sex. But her 
fatal beauty had dazzled the eyes of her pa 

rents, and the madness of indulgence had 
changed the amenity of her natural disposition 
into the wayward humours and caprices ofa 
ruined child. Though gifted with every attri- 
bute which can exalt the character of man, yet 
Col. Montgomery was not the person to ana- 
lyze aod control the peevish eccentricities of a 
woman. The magnanimous kindness of his na 

ture could not dictate the language of judicious 
séverity, nor deal in effective remonstrance.— 
She was left, therefore, to follow the path of her 
choice, undeterred by religion, and unrestrain- 
ed by that holy love which ennobles the heart 
in which it resides. That path led the ill fated 
woman to a fearful close ! 

Cards of invitation from Col. Montgomery 
and his beautiful lady flew in every direction. — 
ThLe rumour of extensive preparations had 
spread far and wide, and curiosity was highly 
excited. In addition to every other temptation, 
(and a party in the country is generally suft- 
cient of itself to attraet every papilio of fash 
fon.) it was understood that Henry Howard of 
Boston, a far advanced student of Harvard col 
lege, would delight the admiring inhabitants of 
B—— with his presence. ‘There was not, per- 
haps, a beautiful belle in all the country, who 
did not look eagerly fos vard to the hour when 
she might fascinate the heart of the opulent and 
handsome scholar. 

The hour of the soiree came, and with it 
bronght an assemydlage of talent and beanty 
which had been rarely equalled in the country 
Young blooming maidens appeared in their 
richest attire. and cast on every side quick, qui- 
vering glances, bright as the morning star; and 
sober matrons, mature in life, and grown wise 
by expenence, passed through the richly for 
nished saloon of the Colonel, congratulating bim 
and each other on the splendid and happy ter- 
mination of the protracted struggle for liberty. 
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Brave officers, bearing indestructible trophies of 
their velour in the best of causes, and gentle- 
men who had sacrificed much to the wellare of 
their country, and ardent young men, who, a- 
mid universal gratulation, kamented that the 
war had passed ere they could engage in the 
front of battlhe—all delighted to derive honor 
from visiting a soldier who had bravely and suc 
cessfully fought in the ranks of the free. 

The Feast of Triumph was spread in the hall, 
| and chastened mirth reigned among the guests; 

for, in the midst of rejoicing, mothers and 

daughters could bat remembor that their hus 
| bands and fathers bad passed through imminent 
peril, and the heroic defenders of their be 
leagured country, failed not to think of the time 
when the cold earth was their pillow, and un- 
savoury viands, procured as occasion served, 
their only food; while danger was on every 
side, and nations were playing 
game, that turned ona single die. 


The glad- 


were invaluably dear to them would not again 
be summoned from their bosoms, at a moment’s 
warning, to guide the phalanx of battle ir a 
sanguinary civil war. So deeply were the com- 
pany occupied in relating and listening to epi- 
sodes in the great drama, whose portraiture had 
lately startled the world, that they did not re- 
| mark the peculiar and invidious attention which 
Mrs. Montgomery bestowed upon Henry How- 
ard—the youth of all others, whose smile would 
| have been most grateful to many a fair one pre- 
sent. Peculiarly excelling in that badinage and 
double entendre,which conceal, beneath the ap 

parently harmless expressions of levity, the bit- 
terest sarcasm and the most evil intentions, An- 
gelina never appeared more beautiful and fas- 
cinating than on this fatal evening. Young 
Howard seemed chained to her side,as if by the 
spell of a basalisk’s eye; he listeaed to her 
brilliant discourse, as if her words were prophe- 
cy; he replied to her enchanting compliments 
as if he were worshipping an idol. High-mind- 
ed and enthusiastic, he reverenced the glory of 
mind in another; of a pure spirit and a feeling 
heart, he was the last to imagine evil, or mis- 
trust appearances. Young and aspiring, he felt 
himself flattered by Angelina’s almost exclusive 
attentions: but between him and her there was 





approach to any unholy feeling. He gazed up- 
on her as he would have gazed upon the Venus 
de Medici; he heard her speak as he would 
have heard an Aspasia. But far other feelings 
actuated the heart of Mrs. Montgomery. All 


her nature were aroused to terrible action. All 
her strong affections started up from the foun- 
tain of her bosom; she thought not of vows, of 
dishonor, of shame, of infamy—she thought not 
of husband, parent, or counsellor—she hated 
and she loved! 

The gay and voluptuous dance succeeded to 
the banquet. Howard rather accepted than so 
licited the beautiful hand of Angelina; and, 





indelicafe of all public diversions, he felt the 


his heart. Perhaps. involuntary feelings rose 
within his bosom; perhaps, he thought that for- 
tune had been unkind in her disposal; but a sin 
gle glance at the noble soldier and the affection 
ate husband, dispelled the power of the demon. 
and enlightened every holy prineiple of his na- 
ture. Yet his admiration so often contended 
with the angel of his bosom, that he felt himself, 
ere the evening's close, on dangerous ground ; 





a desperate | 


ness of unceasing gratitude filled their hearts, | 
however, when they reflected that those who | 


an insurmountable bar, which forbade the least | 


the concentrated and unbestowed passions of | 


while whirling through the mazes of the most | 


thrill of her warm clasp through every fibre of 








| and, in his moments of reflection, regretted that 
his long vacation was to be spent in perilous 
propinquity to the object of his delight and 
dread. ‘The fatal spell of fascination bound up 
every faculty while he gazed at her; and, though 

virtue struggled for the mastery, and prudence 
| bade him beware, yet, ere the assembly dispers- 
| ed, he could no longer boast of his triumph over 
temptation. ‘The image of Angelina hung over 
his dreams, and he thought, 1n the visions of the 
night, that he was destined to restore the beau- 
tiful wife of Montgomery to the proud station 
| she should have held in the empire of the affec- 
| tions. He thought she was unhappy—doomed 
to affect endearments which she could not feel— 
to bury all her generous enthusiasin in the in- 
visible sanctuary of her bosom—to be beloved 
without the power of reciprocity, and to love 
without the faintest hope of enjoyment. Then 
he thought that she dared not complain, how- 
ever bitterly she might suffer; and he fancied 
the loneliness of her life, the burning feelings 
she must suppress; the vivid thoughts she fear- 
, ed to utter, and the pangs of enslaved disap 
pointment she was compelled to endure. Cuon- 
nected with such thoughts, came the memory of 
her pointed attentions, her intelligible discourse, 
her eloquent glances, her pressure in the dance, 
and her pathetic good night. Every feeling of 
vanity within him was awakened, his interest 
in the fate of Angelina began to assume the 
guise of benevolent generosity; and he descend- 
ed to the breakfast room. like a bird within the 
range of a serpent’s eye, vaccillating between 
principle and depravity, between glory and dis 
honor. He found Angelina seated by an open 
window, leaning pensively on her hand, with an 
air of voluptuous languor. Her eye looked 
downward in fixed disquiet; her beautiful face 
bore evidence of restless discontent, and her 
| whole manner betrayed passions intense, though 
half suppressed—faintly revealed, though un- 
disclosed. She met young Howard with a smile 
as radiant as that of Lucifer, when the antici- 
pated triumph of his ambition blazed on his an- 
gel brow. She extended her hand to him with 
that reluctant tenderness, that affected tremour, 
which enhance every enjoyment, and which the 
artifice of woman well knows how to employ. 
She stood, for an instant, before the ardent scho- 
| lar, trembling under the almost breathless in- 
tensity of gigantic passions, which reason could 
not counsel, nor religion control. Then she 
sunk into her seat, with a flushing cheek and a 
tearful eye ; and Howard, embarrassed and si- 
lent, took his place by her side, like one who 
felt too keenly for utterance, too bewilderingly 
for rational reflection. 

A quick step sounded in the passage, and An- 
gelina’s attitude and manner changed with the 
startling rapidity of a feverish vision. “Instantly 
assuming the thoughtlessness and affectation of 
innocent artlessness, which commonly charac- 
terized her when ber husband entered the room, 
she was as utterly unlike the dissolving crea- 
ture of the previous moment, as her sentiments 
were unlike her practice. Ever consistently 
cheerful, the Colonel greeted young Howard in 
that affectionate manner which wins our hearts 
at the same time that tt demands our respect; 
for Henry was the only son of Montgomery's 
most valued friend. and the hopes of a large and 
respectable family depended upon the aspiring 
youth. The gallant soldier bad risen early to 
prepare for a journey to the eas’; and, at break- 
fast. he announced his intention of necessary 
absence for a month. This unexpected com- 
munication produced a thrilling effect upon the 
unfortunate youth ; his blood mounted to hi< 
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brow, and then rushed back to his heart like a 
torrent; he trembled violently—he scarce knew 
why; he dared not look up—he dared not speak. 
He felt as if a thousand burning eyes were read- 
ing the secrets of his soul; he shuddered at the 
thouzht of being left alone with the tempter.— 
Ilis occupation, however, in some degree, re- 
lieved bim from the shame of exposure, and, 
when he regained his confidence, and raised his 
eyes, he beheld Angelina secretly rejoicing that 
the man she now thoroughly abhorred was a- 
bout to be removed again from her presence.— 
‘The Colone!,calm,composed, and unsuspicious, 
committed the direction of his affairs, and the 
protection of his wife, into the temporary keep- 
ing of Henry—bade him and Angelina good 
morning, mounted his horse, and rode slowly 
down the road of Damariscotter lake. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.]| 
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FROM THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 


THE PELICAN ISLAND. 

There are but few persons, havinga relish for 
poetry, who have not, at one time or another, pe- 
rused and admired some of Montgomery’s produc- 
tions. The inspirations of his muse have ever been 
of the most soothing and harmonious character, 
possessing all the charms of natural imagery, ori- 
ginal conception, and mellifluous versification.— 
He has written many small poems of superior merit 
and exquisite beauty ; but the one of greatest ex- 
tent, which established his name as a genuine son 
of Apollo, was ** The World before the Flood.”— 
In the management and execution of that excellent 
poem, Mr. Montgomery displayed all the resources 
of arich and fertile mind, verdant with the fruits 
of an abundant and sparkling imagination, and 
stored with the noblest and most eloquent thoughts. 
Fearful of his own powers, or doubting their pro- 
per appreciation by the world, he has suffered but 
little from his pen to appear befure the public 
since that period. Itis a fact deeply to be lament- 
ed, that the intellectual capacities of most modern 
authors seem to have degenerated after the appear- 
ance of their first productions. Instead of their 
minds becoming expanded and strengthened, they 
are contracted and enervated, and age, in quench- 
ing the wildness and fire of youth, fails to replace 
the energy, and solidity, and wisdom in their stead. 
To what causes this truth may be. attributed, we 
are inadequate to explain, unless the panegyrics of 
the world in the first instance, are more lavish than 
in the secoud—or that the mind gathers its wealth 
of intellectual blossoms in their ° rst blooming, and 
depends too confidently upon the fruits of anticipa- 
tion for future harvests. Moore’s Anacreon and 
Lalla Rookh are his best productions; Byron’s En- 
glish Bards and Scotch Reviewers is his ; Scott’s La- 
dy of the Lake, Waverly and tvanhoe, are bis; and 
Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope is a brilliant reality, 
which has been succeeded by nothing but shadowy 
dreams. Thus it is with most others, and this cir- 
cumstance may be assigned as a reason why Mr 
Montgomery has forborne for so long a season to 
re-appear before the public in the hazardous char- 
acter of an author and a poet. 
his fears have been diffident an 
quires a hasty glance at the p 
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Island. It is throughout one of the sweetest, most 
chaste, and elegantly constructed productions we 
have ever perused. These is no pedantry, quaint- 
ness, bombast, or obsolete phrases, to be found in 
it, but all iselegant simplicity, refined sentiment, 
beautiful imagery, and eloquent poetry. ‘The en- 
tire performance may be aptly compared to ‘‘a 
pellucid rivulet gliding through green meadows, 
and rippling in concert with the songs of birds, the 
waters of which are so clear and transparent that 
diamonds and golden sands may readily be perceiv- 
ed glittering below the surface.’ Theve isa depth 
of ingenuity, and facility of invention throughout 
the plot, which are truly admirable. The circum- 
stances narrated are the changes which occur be- 
neath the author’s observation, in a vision which 
unfolds the scenes of centuries before and after the 


creation ofthe world. It commences thus :— 


‘*Methought I lived through ages, and beheld 
Their generations pass so swiftly by me, 


The scenes of crowded centuries recalled. — 
Sky, sun and sea were all the universe ; 
The sky one blue interminable arch, 
Without a breeze, or wing, or cloud—the sun 
Sole in the firmament, but in the deep 
Redoubled ; where the circle of the sea 
Invisible with caimness, seemed to lie 
Within the hollow of a lower heaven. 
1 was the spirit in the midst of these, 
All ear, eye, thought—existence was enjoyment, 
Light was an element of life, and air 
The clothing of my incorporeal form— 
A form impalpable to mortal touch, 
And volatile as fragrance from the flower, 
Or music in the woodlands.” 

Having thus assumed a spiritual existence, 
“ An exile amid splendid desolation, 
A prisener with infinity surrounded,” 
he proceeds to describe the fantastic ideas which 
floated through his mind, whilst wandering between 
sea and sky, and contemplating their immensity. — 
Afier dwelling on these things at considerable 
length, he commences a description of the creation 
of the world, on a new and interesting hypothesis. 
The progress of that event is pursued and pointed 
out minutely for centuries, and the impression 
which the formation of some of the primal objects 
made upon his perceptions, is delineated with an 
originality of conception, and a force exceedingly 
beautiful. The appearance of the first star, ‘* as it 
trembled out’ on the blue firmament, with the for- 
mation of a Nautilus, are inimitably described. — 
Shortly after an island is reared by the coral insects, 
and we are sorry our limits will not allow us to ex- 
tract the passage which contains this picture. The 
earth now becomes verdant and productive, the 
ephemera of the atmosphere exist—serpents are 
endowed with life, and other animals are created 

The next chapter opens with some metaphysical 
and philosophical reflections, which are remarkable 
for their clear deductions, and poetical elegance.— 
After these a storm is described with great force and 
accuracy. The island for a while is a desert, but 


| on recovering its delightful and verdant appear- 


ance, two Pelicans make it their residence. In the 
delineation of these birds, their manner of living, 
and the increase of their numbers, the author un- 
folds all his powers, and revels in the sunny warmth 
of his feelings and fancy. We did not imagine that 
such an interest could have been added to the bhis- 

















67 
tory of two birds, notwithstanding all the fabulous 
practices that have been attached to their habits, 
but in this instance we have been mistaken, Mr. 
Montgomery has thrown so many deep and salutary 
reflections among such beautiful poctry, that we 
have been interested in the lives of these two Peli- 
cans, although they lived for an hundred years in a 
very pleasing and profitable manner. The appear- 
ance of the birds and bees is finely touched : 
«From flow’r to flow’r, where wild bees flew and 
sung, 

As countless, small, and musical as they, 

Showers of bright humming-birds came down and 
plied 

The same ambrosial task.”’ 

Time winds on in its devious course, one age 
sinking in the bosom of another; islands and con 
tinents gradually creep above the ocean, and are in 
habited by all kinds of animals, save rational crea- 


tures. ‘These are eventually discovered in a barba- 


| | rous state, horribly wretched, and scarce removed 
That years were moments in their flight, and hours | 


from beasts. Why the author has chosen man, in 

so corrupt a condition, for the exhibition of his ta- 

lents, may, perhaps, be ascribed to his design of 

being perfectly original, or having an allusion to sa- 

vage countries. The only joys of a mother are 

made to arise from the caresses and prosperity of 

her children, whilst the father is represented as 

considering her rather as his slave than companion. 

Several interesting characters are now sketched 

with a powerful hand, and the author proceeds to 

moralize upon the changes of life : 

‘* Life is the transmigration of a soul 

Through various bodies, various states of being ; 

New manners, passions, tastes, present in each, 

in nothing, save in consciousness, the same; 

infancy, adolescence, manhood, age, 

Are always moving onward—always losing 

Themselves in one another ; lost, at length, 

Like undulations on the strand of death.—”’ 

From infancy to boyLood, from boyhood to age, 

with all their accompanying feelings, hopes, and 

disappointments, and with all the metamorphoses of 

time, pass in review before him, and are beautiful- 

ly illustrated in these pages. — 

** They were, they were not—they had liv’d and 
dit a? 

The author then gives a dissertation on creeds, 
and enters into metaphysical dogmas, which will 
not prove so interesting and serviceable as many 
other passages. The work finishes with the de 
scription of a grandfather and his grandchild, who, 
without the afd of others, are taught 
** To look through nature up to nature’s God,” 
and are induced, from inward admonition alone, to 
worship an unknown Deity. This poem, through: 
out, is such as will add honour and renown to the 
name of Mr. Montgomery, and entitle his produc- 
tions to hold an eminent station among the archives 


of British poetry. It concludes as follows : 


«* Oh, thou that readest ! take this parable 

Home to thy bosom: think as I have thought, 

And feel as I have felt through all the changes 

Which Time, Life, Death, the world’s great actions 
wrought, 

While centuries swept, like morning dreams, be- 
fore me, 

And thou shalt find this moral to my song : 

Thou art, and thou canst never cease to be. 

What then are Time, Life, Death, the world to thee 

I may not answer : ask Eternity.” 
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62 
silence and frozen dreariness of this Siberia? I 
will not deay that the world has abundant plea 
sures, but they are not to be found in the bo 
ding stillness of country life, nor, pardon me! in 
the glorious warlike tales of my knight without 
fear and without reproach. Nu, no! we must 
have a banquetting.” 

Far from being gifted in household oratory, 
Col. Montgomery was necessitated to accede to 
the eager importunity of his wife, and prepara 


tions were rapidly made for the approaching | 


gala-day. Angelina moved amid the burried 
array with an imperious levity of manner, and 
an exuberant alacrity of heart, which, at inter- 


whose intense mahgnity. like that of the Cou 
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space é 5 } 
Brave officers, bearing indestructible trophies of | 


their velour in the best of causes, and gentle- 


} 


men Who had sacrificed much to the welfare of | 


their country, and ardent young men, who, a- 
mid universal gratulation, kamented that the 
war had passed ere they could engage in the 


front of battlhe—all delighted to derive honor | 


from visiting a soldier who had bravely and suc 
cessfully fought in the ranks of the free. 

The Feast of Triumph was spread in the hall, 
and chastened mirth reigned among the guests ; 
for, in the midst of rejoicing, mothers and 
daughters could buat remembor that their hus- 


| bands and fathers bad passed through imminent 
vals, supplied the place of dortuant passions, | 


nacouchic serpent, was concealed beneath a | 


beautiful exterior. [tis nota human gift to read 
the secrets of the heart. ‘Thoughts, feelings, and 
propensities, lie hidden in the dark chambers of 
the spirit, ready to start from their slumbers at 
the faintest summons of interest or convenience. 
The beautiful placid face of Mrs. Montgomery 
would have defied even the skill of the renown 

ed Lavater; and it is much to be doubted if 
Gall or Spurzheim couid have detected other 
than amiable and virtuous dispositions in her 
phrenological organization. All are the crea- 
tures of accident and habit—Had the fate of 
Angelina thrown her into contact with one less 
noble, less sensitive, more vigilant and com 

manding; or had an early and discriminating 
influence been exerted over her mind tn other 
years; perhaps her memoryhad not been stain- 
ed with so dcep a dye; perhaps the atrocity of 
her deeds would have been averted, and her 
name accounted an honour to her sex. But her 
fatal beauty had dazzled the eyes of her pa- 
rents, and the madness of indulgence had 
changed the amenity of her natural disposition 
into the wayward humours and caprices ofa 
ruined child. Though gifted with every attri 

bute which can exalt the character of man, yet 
Col. Montgomery was not the person to ana- 
lyze and control the peevish eccentricities of a 
woman. The magnanimous kindness of his na 

ture could not dictate the language of judicious 
séverity, nor deal in effective remonstrance — 
She was left, therefore, to follow the path of her 
choice, undeterred by religion, and unrestrain- 
ed by that holy love which ennobles the heart 
in which it resides. hat path led the ill-fated 
woman to a fearful close ! 

Cards of invitation from Col. Montgomery 
and his beautiful lady flew in every direction — 
The rumour of extensive preparations had 
spread far and wide, and curiosity was highly 
excited. In addition to every other temptation, 
(and a party in the country is generally sufi 
cient of itself to attract every papilio of fash 
jon.) it was understood that Henry Tloward of 

toston, a far advanced student of Harvard cel 

lege, would delight the admiring inhabitants of 
B—— with his presence ‘There was not, per- 
haps, a beautiful belle in all the country, who 
did not look eagerly forward to the hour when 
she might fseinate the heart of the opulent and 
handsome scholar. 

The hour of the soiree came, and with it 
brought an assemblage of talent and beanty 
which had been rarely equalled tn the country 
Young blooming maidens appeared in their 
richest attire. and cast on every side quick, qui- 
vering glances, bright as the morning star; and 
sober matrons, mature in life, and grown wise 
by experience, passed through the richly for 
nished saloon of the Colonel, congratulating him 
and each other on the splendid and happy ter 


mination of the protracted struggle for liberty. 


peril, and the heroie defenders of their be 
leagured country, failed not to think of the time 
when the cold earth was their pillow, and un 


| savoury viands, procured as occasion served, 








their only food; while danger was on every 
side, and nations were playing a desperate 
game, that turned ona single die. The glad 
ness of unceasing gratitude filled their hearts, 
however, when they reflected that those who 
were invaluably dear to them would not again 
be summoned from their bosoms, at a moment's 
warning, to guide the phalanx of battle ina 
sanguinary civil war. So deeply were the com- 
pany occupied in relating and listening to epi- 
sodes in the great drama, whose portraiture had 
lately startled the world, that they did not re- 
mark the peculiar and invidious attention which 
Mrs. Montgomery bestowed upon Henry How- 
arg~-the youth of all others, whose smile would 
have been most grateful to many a fair one pre- 
sent. Peculiarly excelling in that badinage and 
double entendre,which conceal, beneath the ap 
parently harmless expressions of levity, the bit- 
terest sarcasm and the most evil intentfons, An- 
gelina never appeared more beautiful and fas- 
cinating than on this fatal evening. Young 
Howard seemed chained to her side,as if by the 
spell of a basalisk’s eye; he listeued to her 
brilliant discourse, as if her words were prophe- 
cy; he replied to her enchanting compliments 
as if he were worshipping an idol. High-mind- 


ed and enthusiastic, he reverenced the glory of | 


mind in another; of a pure spirit and a feeling 
heart, he was the last to imagine evil, or mis- 
trust appearances. Young and aspiring, he felt 
himself flattered by Angelina’s almost exclusive 
attentions: but between him and her there was 
an insurmountable bar, which forbade the least 
approach to any unholy feeling. He gazed up- 
on her as he would have gazed upon the Venus 
de Medici; he heard her speak as he would 
have heard an Aspasia. 
actuated the heart of Mrs. Montgomery. All 
the concentrated and unbestowed passions of 
her nature were aroused to terrible action. All 
her strong affections started up from the foun- 
tain of her bosom; she thought not of vows, of 
dishonor, of shame, of infaumy—she thought not 
of husband, parent, or counsellor—she hated 
and she loved! 

The gay and voluptuous dance succeeded to 
the banquet. Tfoward rather accepted than so 
licited the beautiful hand of Angelina: 


But far other feelings | 


and, | 


while whirling through the mazes of the most | 


indelieate of all public diversions, he felt the 
thrill of her warm clasp through every fibre of 
his heart. Perhaps. involuntary feelings rose 
within his bosom; perhaps, he thought that for- 
tune had been unkind in her disposal ; but a sin 

gle elance at the noble soldier and the affection 

ate husband, dispelled the power of the demon, 
and enlightened every holy principle of his na- 
ture. Yet his admiration so often contended 
with the angel of his bosom, that he felt himsell, 
ere the evening's close, on dangerous ground ; 





and, in his moments of reflection, regretted that 
his long vacation was to be spent in perilous 
propinquity to the object of bis delight and 
dread. ‘The fatal spell of fascination bound up 
every faculty while he gazed at her; and, though 
virtue struggled tor the mastery, and prudence 
bade him beware, yet, ere the assembly dispers- 
ed, he could no longer boast of his triumph over 
temptation, The image of Angelina hung over 
his dreams, and he thought, in the visions of the 
night, that he was destined to restore the beau- 
tiful wife of Montgomery to the proud station 
she should have held in the empire of the affec- 
tions. He thought she was unhappy—doomed 
to affect endearments which she could not feel— 
to bury all her generous enthusiasin in the in- 
visible sanctuary of her bosom—to be beloved 
without the power of reciprocity, and to love 
without the faintest hope of enjoyment. Then 
he thought that she dared not complain, how- 
ever bitterly she might suffer; and he fancied 
the loneliness of her life, the burning feelings 
she must suppress; the vivid thoughts she fear- 
ed to utter, and the pangs of enslaved disap 
pointment she was compelled to endure. Cun- 
nected with such thoughts, came the memory of 
her pointed attentions, her intelligible discourse, 
her eloquent glances, her pressure in the dance, 
and her pathetic good night. Every feeling of 
vanity within him was awakened, bis interest 
in the fate of Angelina began to assume the 
guise of benevolent generosity; and he descend- 
ed to the breakfast room, like a bird within the 
range of a serpent’s eye. vaccillating between 
principle and depravity, between glory and dis 
honor. He found Angelina seated by an open 
window, leaning pensively on her hand, with an 
air of voluptuous languor. Her eye looked 
downward in fixed disquiet; her beautiful face 
bore evidence of restless discontent, and her 
whole manner betrayed passions intense, though 
half suppressed—faintly revealed, though un- 
disclosed. She met young Howard with a smile 
as radiant as that of Lucifer, when the antici- 
pated triumph of his ambition blazed on his an- 
gel brow. She extended her hand to him with 
that reluctant tenderness, that affected tremour, 
which enhance every enjoyment, and which the 
araifice of woman well knows how to employ. 
She stood, for an instant, before the ardent scho- 
lar, trembling under the almost breathless in- 
tensity of gigantic passions, which reason could 
not counsel, nor religion control. Then she 
sunk into her seat, with a flushing cheek and a 
tearful eye ; and Howard, embarrassed and si- 
lent, took his place by her side, like one who 
felt too keenly for utterance, too bewilderingly 
for rational reflection. 

A quick step sounded in the passage, and An- 
gelina’s attitude and manner changed with the 
startling rapidity ofa feverish vision. Instantly 
assuming the thoughtlessness and affectation of 
innocent artlessness, which commonly charac- 
terized her when ber husband entered the room, 
she was as utterly unlike the dissolving crea- 
ture of the previous moment, as her sentiments 
were ublike her practice, Ever consistently 
cheerful, the Colonel greeted young Howard in 
that affectionate manner which wins our bearts 
at the same time that it demands our respect; 
for Henry was the only son of Montgomery's 
most valued friend, and the hopes of a large and 
respectable family depended upon the aspiring 
youth, The gallant soldier bad risen early to 
prepare for a journey to the eas’; and, at break- 
fast. he announced his intention of necessary 
absence for a month. This unexpected com- 
munication produced a thrilling effect upon the 
unfortunate youth ; his blood mounted to hi< 
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brow, and then rushed boul to his he att like a 
torrent; he trembled violently—he scarce knew 
why; he dared not look up—he dared not speak. 
He felt as if a thousand burning eyes were read- 
ing the secrets of his soul; he “shuddered at the 
thought of being left alone with the tempter.— 
Ilis occupation, however, in some degree, re- 
licved him from the shame of exposure, and, 
when he regained his confidence, and raised his 
eyes, he beheld Angelina secretly rejoicing that 
the man she now thoroughly abhorred was a- 
bout to be removed again from her presence.— 
‘The Colonel, calm,composed, and unsuspicious, 
committed the direction of his affairs, and the 
protection of his wife, into the temporary keep- 
ing of Henry—bade him and Angelina good 
morning, mounted his horse, and “rode slowly 
down the road of Damariscotter lake. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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FROM THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


THE PELICAN ISLAND. 

There are but few persons, havinga relish for 
poetry, who have not, at one time or another, pe- 
rused and admired some of Montgomery’s produc- 
lions. The inspirations of his muse have ever been 
of the most soothing and harmonious character, 
possessing all the charms of natural imagery, ori- 
ginal conception, and mellifiuous versification.— 
He has written many small poems of superior merit 
and exquisite beauty ; but the one of greatest ex- 
tent, which established his name asa genuine son 
of Apollo, was ** The World before the Flood.”— 
In the management and exccution of that excellent 
poem, Mr. Montgomery displayed all the resources 
of arich and fertile mind, verdant with the fruits 
of an abundant and sparkling imagination, and 
stored with the noblest and most eloquent thoughts. 
Fearful of his own powers, or doubting their pro- 
per appreciation by the world, he has suffered but 
little from his pen to appear befure the public 
since that period. Itis a fact deeply to be lament- 
ed, that the intellectua’ capacities of most modern 
authors seem to have degenerated after the appear- 
ance of their first productions. Instead of their 
minds becoming expanded and strengthened, they 
are contracted and enervated, and age, in quench- 
ing the wildness and fire of youth, fails to replace 
the energy, and soiidity, and wisdom in their stead. 
To what causes this truth may be. attributed, 


are inadequate to explain, unless the panegyrics of 


the world in the first instance, are more lavish than 
in the second—or that the mind gathers its wealth 
of intellectual blossoms in their “rst blooming, and 
depends too confidently upon the fruits of anticipa- 
tion for future harvests. Moore’s Anacreon and 
Lalla Rookh are his best productions; Byron’s En- 
glish Bards and Scotch Reviewers is his ; Scott’s La- 
dy of the Lake, Waverly and Ivanhoe, are bis; and 
Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope is a brilliant reality, 
which has been succeeded by nothing but shacowy 
dreams. Thus it is with most others, and this cir- 
cumstance may be assigned as a reason why Mr 
Montgomery bas forborne for so long a season to 
re-appear before the public in the hazardous char- 
acter of an author and a poet. 
his fears have been diifident 


anduadle, it only re- 
quires a hasty glance at the pag The Pelican 


But to prove that 


in 
— 
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ry It is throughout one of the sweetest, most 
chaste, and elegantly constructed 7 


have ever perused. 


productions we 
These is no pedantry, quaint- 
ness, bombast, or obsolete phrases, to be found in 
it, but all is elegant simplicity, refined sentiment, 
beautiful imagery, and eloquent poetry. ‘The en- 
tire performance may be aptly compared to ‘a 
pellucid rivulet gliding through green meadows, 
and rippling in concert with the songs of birds, the 
waters of which are so clear and transparent that 
diamonds and golden sands may readily be perceiv- 
ed glittering below the surface.’ There isa depth 
of ingenuity, and facility of invention throughout 
the plot, which are truly admirable. The circum- 
stances narrated are the changes which occur be- 
neath the author’s observation, in a vision which 
unfolds the scenes of centuries before and after the 


creation ofthe world. It commences thus :— 


*‘Methought I lived through ages, and beheld 
Their generations pass so swiftly by me, 
That years were moments in their flight, and hours 
The scenes of crowded centuries recalled. — 
Sky, sun and sea were all the universe ; 
The sky one blue interminable arch, 
Without a breeze, or wing, or cloud—the sun 
Sole in the firmament, but in the deep 
tedoubled ; where the circle of the sea 
Invisible with caimness, seemed to lie 
Within the hollow of a lower heaven. 
1 was the spirit in the midst of these, 
All ear, eye, thought—existence was enjoyment, 
Light was an element of life, and air 
The clothing 6f my incorporeal form— 
A form impalpable to mortal touch, 
And volatile as fragrance from the flower, 
Or music in the woodlands.” 

Having thus assumed a spiritual existence, 
“ An exile amid splendid desolation, 
A prisoner with infinity surrounded,” 
he proceeds to describe the fantastic ideas which 
floated through his mind, whilst wandering between 
sea and sky, and contemplating their immensity. — 
After dwelling on these things at considerable 
length, he commences a description of the creation 
of the world, on a new and interesting hypothesis. 
The progress of that event is pursued and pointed 
out minutely for centuries, and the impression 
which the formation of some of the primal objects 
made upon his perceptions, is delineated with an 
originality of conception, and a force exceedingly 
beautiful. The appearance of the first star, ‘as it 
trembled out’ on the blue firmament, with the for- 
mation of a Nautilus, are inimitably described.— 
Shortly after an island is reared by the coral insects, 
and we are sorry our limits will not allow us to ex- 
tract the passage which contains this picture. The 
earth now becomes verdant and productive, the 
ephemera of the atmosphere exist—serpents are 
endowed with life, and other animals are created 

The next chapter opens with some metaphysical 
and philosophical reflections, which are remarkable 
for their clear deductions, and poetical elegance.— 
After these a storm is described with great force and 
accuracy. The island for a while is a desert, but 
on recovering its delightful and verdant appear- 
ance, two Pelicans make it their residence. In the 
delineation of these birds, their manner of living, 
and the increase of their numbers, the author un- 
folds all his powers, and revels in the sunny warmth 
of his feelings and fancy. We did not imagine that 
such an interest could have been added to the bis- 





| frum beasts. 


| so corrupt a condition, 

















bi 


tory of two birds, notwithstanding all the fabulous 
practices that have been attached to their habits, 
Mr. 
Montgomery has thrown so many deep and salutary 


but in this instance we have been mistaken. 


reflections among such beautiful poctry, that we 
have been interested in the lives of these two Peli- 
cans, although they lived for an hundred years in a 
The appear 
and bees is finely touched : 


very pleasing and profitable manner. 

ance of the birds 

‘* Prom flow’r to flow’r, where wild bees flew and 
sung, 

As countless, small, and musical as they, 

Showers of bright humming-birds came down and 
plied 

The same ambrosial task.’’ 

Time winds on in its devious course, one age 
sinking in the bosom of another; islands and con 
tinents gradually creep above the ocean, and are in 
habited by all kinds of 
tures. 


animals, save rational crea- 
These are eventually discovered in a barba- 
rous state, horribly wreiched, and scarce removed 
Why the author has chosen man, in 
for the exhibition of his ta- 
lents, may, perhaps, be ascribed to his design of 
being perfectly original, or having an allusion to sa- 
vage countries. ‘The only joys of a mother are 
made to arise from the caresses and prosperity of 
her children, whilst the father is represented as 
considering her rather as his slave than companion. 
Several interesting characters are now sketched 
with a powerful Land, and the author proceeds to 
moralize upon the changes of life : 
‘* Life is the transmigration of a soul 
Through various bodies, various states of being ; 
New manners, passions, tastes, present in each, 
in nothing, save in consciousness, the same; 
infancy, adolescence, manhood, age, 
Are always moving onward—always losing 
Vhemselves in one another ; lost, at length, 
Like undulations on the strand of death.—” 
From infancy to boyLood, from boyhood to age, 
with all their accompanying feelings, hopes, and 
disappointments, and with all the metamorphoses of 
time, pass.in review before him, and are beautiful- 
ly illustrated in these pages. — 
‘* They were, they were not—they had liv’d and 
died.” 

The author tlen gives a dissertation on creeds, 
and enters into metaphysical dogmas, which will 
not prove so interesting and serviceable as many 
other passages. The work finishes with the de 
scription of a grandfather and his grandchild, who, 
without the afd of others, are taught 
** To look through nature up to nature’s God,” 
and are induced, from inward admonition alone, to 
worship an unknown Deity. This poem, through: 
out, is such as will add honour and renown to the 
name of Mr. Montgomery, and entitle his produc- 
tions to hold an eminent station among the archives 


of British poetry. It concludes as follows : 


‘¢ Oh, thou that readest ! 

Home to thy bosom : think as I have thought, 

And feel as I have felt through all the changes 

Which Time, Life, Death, the world’s great actions 
wrought, 

While centuries swept, 
fore me, 

And thou shalt find this moral to my song : 

Thou art, and thou canst never cease to be. 

What then are lime, Life, Death, the world to thee 


take this parable 


like morning dreams, be: 


I may not answer : ask Eternity,” 
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VARIETY. ; 


: oe 
GOETHE, 

A letter from a young French Student at Weimar 
gives the following interesting account of this cele- 


brated poct :—** Goethe is, as you know, eighty 
years of age. [have had the pleasure of repeated- 
ly dining with him in a small party ; and [T have 
heard him talk for several hours together with ex- 
traordinary intelligence and wit, and with the elo- 
quence and warmth of a young man. He knows 
every thing that is going on, interests himself in it, 
and admires whatever is worthy of admiration. — 
With his gray locks, and in his snow-white gown, 
he has quite a patriarchial air. Surrounded by his 
son, his daughter-in-law, and their children (who 
are always playing with him, ) he converses on the 
most clevated subjects. Among other topics he 
talked to us of Schiller, and of what he had con. 
He 
has an ingenuous consciousness of bis own glory, 


teinplated doing, and actually accomplished. 


which dyes not displease, because he shows him- 
self thoroughly sensible of the merit of others.— 
Adonng Molier, and Fontaine, he admires Athalie, 
relishes Berenice, songs by 
heart, and is acquainted with the newest vande- 
villes of Paris. 


knows Beranger’s 


I have read in manuscript a very 
extraordinary work of Goethe’s, which is about to 
be published. He composed it after he was se- 
venty-seven years old. It is an episode, or rather 
an interlude, in the supplement to Faust, which is 
not yet completed. Ile calls it a phantasmagoria. 
{t appears to be scarcely capable of translation ; 
but amidst many extravagancies, and some obscuri- 
ty, exhibits great profundity, poetry, and grace.— 
From the siege of Troy to that of Missolonghi, the 
Greck mythology, the middle ages, Lord Byron, 
the present times—every thing hasa place init. It 
is the vision of the great and original mind.” 
—=—— 
MORAL INFLUENCE OF DRESS. 
It is an observation I have always made, (al- 
though it may be perhaps considered a frivo- 
Jous one,) that dress has a moral effect on man- 
kind. Let any gentleman find himself with dir- 
ty boots, old surtout, soiled neck-cloth, and a 
general negligence of dress, he will, in all pro- 
bability, find a corresponding disposition to 
negligence of address. He may, in dishabille, 
curse and swear, and speak roughly, and think 
roughly ; but put the same man into full dress ; 
powder him well, clap a sword by his side, and 
give him an evening coat, breeches, and silk 
stockings; he will feel himself quite another 
person. ‘To use the language of the vulgar, he 
would then be out of character. He will talk 
smoothly, affect politeness, if he has it not, 
pique himself upon good manners, and respect 
the women. Nor will the spell subside until, 
returning home, the old robe de chambre, (or 
its substitute surtout,) with other slovenly ap- 
pendages, make him lose again his brief con- 
sciousness of being a gentleman. Some women 
mistake the very nature and purposes of dress. 


retorts upon a ruffianly husband, and each of 
them detests the other for neglect which neither 
will take the trouble of avoiding. 

{Sir John Barrington’s Personal Sketches of his 

own limes. 
— 

The Hart wolf, be he ever so hungry and ready 
to eat, yet if he see another prey, he forsakes his 
meat and follows it. Such a wolfin the heart is am- 
bitious covetousness; it makes no use of what it 
hath gotten, but greedily hunteth after more ; and 
like Esop’s dog, loseth the morsel n his mouth, by 
snapping at the shadow in the water. He there- 
fore maketh lis bargain ill, that buys a future hope 
with a present loss, and parts with a certain posses- 
sion, to make an uncertain purchase. 





_ POETRY. 


| The following is from the pen of one of our most 
gifted native Poets, Mr. N. P. Wiis, of Boston. 
We think it one of his finest productions, and high- 
ly creditable to the poetic talent of our country. ] 


ABSALOM. 

The waters slept. Night’s silvery veil hung low 
On Jordan’s bosom, and the eddies curl’d 
Their glossy rings beneath it, like the still 
Unbroken beating of the sleeper’s pulse. 
The reeds bent down the stream—the willow leaves, 
With a soft cheek upon the lulling tide, 
Forgot the lifting winds, and the long stems, 
Whose flowers the waters, like a gentle nurse, 
Bear on its bosom, quietly gave way, 
And lean'd in graceful attitude to rest. 
How strikingly the course of nature tells, 
By its light beed of human suffering, 
That it was fashion’d for a bappier world! 


King David’s limbs were weary: he had fled 
From far Jerusalem, and now he stood, 
With his faint people, for a little rest 
Upon the shore of Jordan. The light wind 
Of morn was stirring, and he bared his brow 
To its refreshing breath, for he had worn 
The mourner’s covering, and he had not felt 
That he could see his people until now. 
They gather’d rouad him on the fresh green bank, 
And spoke their kindly words, and as the sun 
Rose up in heaven, he knelt amongst them there, 
And bow’d his head upon his hands to pray. 
O, when the heart is full—when bitter thoughts 
Come crowding thickly up for utterance, 
And the poor common words of courtesy 
Are such a very mockery—how much 
The bursting heart may pour itself in prayer ! 
He pray’d for Israel] ; and his voice went up 
Strongly and fervently—he pray’d for those 
Whose love has been his shield ; and his deep tones 
Grew tremulous—but 0! for Absalom— 
For his estrang’d misguided Absalom— 
Vhe proud, bright being, who had burst away, 
In all his princely beauty, to defy 
The heart that cherish'’d him—for him he pour’d, 
In agony that would not be controll’d, 
Strong supplication, and forgave him there, 
Before his God, for his deep sinfulness. 

> * - . > * * 5 


The pall was settled. He who slept beneath 
Was straighten’d forthe grave: and, as the folds 
Sunk to the still proportions, they betray’d 

The matchless symmetry of Absalom. 

His hair was yet unshorn, and silken curls 

Were floating round the tassel, as they sway’d 
To the admitted air, as glossy now 





Glaring abroad, they are slatterns at home. The 
husband detests in his sposa what heis too apt 
to practice himself. He rates a dirty wife, she 


As when in hours of gentle dalliance bathing 
The snowy fingers of Judea’s girls, 
His helm wasd&t his feet—his banner, soil’d 


| With trading through Jerusalem, was laid 
| Revers’d beside him—and the jewell’d hilt, 





Whose diamonds lit the passage of his blade. 
Rested like mockery on bis cover’d brow. 

The soldiers of the king trod to and fro, 

Clad in the garb of battle, and their chief, 

The mighty Joab, stood beside his bier 

And gaz’d upon the dark pall steadfastly, 

As if he fear’d the sluinberer might stir. 

A slow step startled him. He grasp’d his blade . 
As if a trumpet rang: but the bent form 

Of David cutered, and he gave command 

In a low tone to his few followers, 

Who left him with his dead. The king stood still 
Hill the last echo died; then throwing off 

The sackcloth from his brow, and laying back 
The pall from the still features of his child, 

He bow’d his head upon him, and broke forth 

In the resistless eloquence of wo : 





‘* Alas, my noble boy—that thou shouldst die ! 
Thou whe wert made so beautifully fair— 
That death should settle in thy glorious eye, 
And leave his stillness in this clustering hair ! 
How could he mark thee for the silent tomb, 
My proud boy Absalom ? 


“Cold is thy brow, my son !—and I am chill 
As to my bosom I have tried to press thee— 
How was I wont to feel thy pulses thrill, 
Like a rich harp-string, yearning to caress thee ! 
And hear thy sweet ‘* My Father” from these dumb 
And cold lips, Absalom! 


“The Grave hath won thee—I shall hear the gush 
Of music, and the voices of the young— 
And life will pass me in the mantling blush 
And the dark tresses to the soft wing flung ; 
But thou no more with thy sweet voice shall come 
To meet me, Absalom !— 


** And O, when I am stricken, and my heart, 
Like a bruis’d reed, is waiting to be broken; 
How will its love for thee, as I depart, 
Yearn for thine ear to drink its last deep token ! 
It were so sweet, amid Death’s gathering gloom, 
To see thee, Absalom ! 


“* And now, farewell! ’tis hard to give thee up, 
With death so like a gentle slumber on thee, 
And thy dark sin! O, I could drink the cup, 
If from this wo its bitterness had won thee. 
May God have call‘d thee like a wanderer home. 
My erring Absalom !” 


He cover’d up his face, and bow’d himself 
A moment on his child—then giving him 
A look of melting tenderness, he clasp’d 
His hands convulsively, as if in prayer, 
And as a strength were given him of God, 
He rose up calmly, and compos’d the pall 
Firmly and decently, and left him there 
As if his rest had beena breathing sleep. 





{Boston Recorder.) Ror. 
HYMN, 
By the late Reginald Heber, D D. late Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta. 


I prais’d the earth, in beauty seen 
With garlands gay of various green, 
I prais’d the sea, whose ample field 
Shone glorious as a silver shield; 
And earth and ocean seem’d to say, 
** Our beauties are but for a day !” 


I prais’d the sun, whose chariot roll'd 

On wheels of amber and of gold ; 

I prais’d the moon, whose softer eye { 
Gleam’d sweetly through the summer sky; 

And moon and sun in answer said 

*¢ (ur days of light are numbered !” 


Oh God! ob good beyond compare ! 
If thus thy meaner works are fair ! 

If thus thy bounties guild the span 

Of ruin’d earth and sinful man, 








How glo ust the mansions be 
Where ulpede ci" shall dwell with thee ! 


